OPTICAL INSTRUMENT SITUATION DURING THE WAR.

solicited a contract, of awarding a part only of the required number
vto the new firm and the remainder to an old firm, proved to be a wise
policy. The old firms proceeded to fill the contracts and in time
delivered the instruments; many of the new firms required assistance,
and in this connection the War Industries Board aided materially.

By the end of 1917 requests for many new types of instruments,
which the European armies had found u&eful in the field, began
to flow in from the American Expeditionary Forces; the optical
industry was then confronted with the situation that its available
capacity had already been bespoken for some months to come. The
result was an energetic appeal from the several departments of the
Army and Navy to each manufacturer to accept more orders, each
department considering only its own needs. Careful search was
made for manufacturers who might be persuaded to undertake optical
work. By February, 1918, the general confusion which existed
because of the many diverse, noncoordin'ated agencies at work led
to the realiztion of the need for centralized control and in a short
time furnished additional reasons fof the formation of an optical
section on the War Industries Board. Much credit is due Mr.
Chatillon, chairman of this section, for his effective treatment of the
situation and the organization and coordination of the many factors
involved.

In April, 1918, an army commodity committee on optical glass
and optical instruments was formed with the Army representative
on the optical section of the War Industries Board as chairman, for
the purpose of coordinating the Army needs for optical instruments.
This committee functioned under the Director of Purchases and Sup-
plies. It held monthly meetings and served to bring together the
Army officers directly concerned with optical munitions. One of
the results of the efforts of the/Director of Purchases and Supplies
was the consolidation, in the Ordnance Department, of the procure-
ment of all optical munitions/for the Army with the exception of a
few special instruments. Strenuous objection to the consolidation
was made at first by certain Army departments on the plea that
special knowledge was required to purchase the optical instruments
required by them; but the results of this consolidation proved that
the fears thus expressed were groundless, partly because the officer,
Lieut. M. P. Anderson, in the Ordnance Department, directly respon-
sible for the procurement of optical munitions, was thoroughly
trained to the task and was experienced in optical matters.

From April to August, 1918, an earnest effort was made by the
War Industries Board, the Army, and the Navy to interest manu-
facturers who might undertake the production of optical munitions.
The result was that many firms, who had never done work of this
kind, patriotically accepted contracts for instruments or optical or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